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of studying the system at first hand. His intimate acquaintance with the 
language was a prime essential in acquiring an understanding through observa- 
tion and reading. That he has made an accurate interpretation is attested 
by the Foreword by one of Norway's eminent scholars, and that he has made 
an interesting account will be conceded by all who peruse the pages. The writer 
of the Foreword, Dr. Otto Anderssen, is principal of the Pedagogical Seminary 
affiliated with the University of Christiania. He makes the following state- 
ment: "I have, with great pleasure, read through Mr. David A. Anderson's 
presentation of Norway's school system and found it in all essentials correct, 
complete, and illuminating. Through personal observation, conversation with 
competent men, and study of the most important literature, the author has 
succeeded in getting a clear and exact view of the Norwegian school methods 
and characteristic forms of work in their historical development and- present 
condition. His reflections and judgments testify to pedagogical insight and 
independence of views." 

The book contains four chapters, each with several subdivisions. The 
introductory chapter contains a brief sketch of the history of Norway, the 
statement of some national characteristics and ideals, a brief consideration of 
the distribution of schools and pupils, the organization of the schools in relation 
to the state, commune, and city, and a statement of some of the general fea- 
tures of the inner organization of the schools. 

Chap, ii is an intensive study of the teaching staff. In it there is a con- 
sideration of the qualification and certification of teachers, the training of 
teachers, their official titles, their tenure of office, and salaries. 

Chap, iii discusses the courses of study in the state schools. Attention 
is first paid to the rise and development of the present form of the curriculum. 
Then follows a discussion of the primary school, the middle school, and the 
gymnasium, with the courses of study in each. 

Chap, iv is devoted to interpretative conclusions. In this chapter char- 
acteristic topics deal with the relation of the schools to the ideals of the people. 

Frederick E. Bolten 
University of Washington 



Mechanical Drafting. By H. W. Miller, M.E. Peoria, 111.: The 
Manual Arts Press, 1913. Pp. 219. 

This volume was prepared by the author to supply his students with the 
information formerly presented in his class lectures. The material has been 
well chosen and forms an excellent course in general engineering drafting. It 
preserves a desirable balance between theory and practice and gives the stu- 
dent much useful information which does not come, necessarily, within the 
scope of mere drafting. 

The extent to which the book may be used as a text by others will depend 
largely upon their agreement with the author as to the selection of his material. 
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It may be questioned whether the information, the line of progression, or the 
methods of presenting the theory are those which would appeal to instructors 
in high schools. If the book were to be used for such schools, one might wish 
that more attention had been given to the conventions of the working drawing 
and that radically different methods had been employed in presenting the 
subjects of orthographic projection and perspective. 

Frank M. Leavitt 
University of Chicago 



Materials and Methods in High School Agriculture. By William G. 
Hummel. New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xv+385. $1.25. 

Mr. Hummel has collected and prepared material relating to the work of 
high-school agriculture and arranged it in a book of 375 pages. In this text 
he treats the following topics: A Historical Sketch of the Development of 
Secondary Agriculture; Reasons for Introducing Courses in Agriculture into 
the Public Schools; The Character of the Curriculum; Teaching Methods and 
Textbooks; General Equipment; A General Discussion of the Character of 
the First Year's Work; Live-Stock Development; Dairy Husbandry; Poul- 
try; Horticulture; The Fourth Year of the High-School Course consisting of 
Farm Mechanics and Farm Management; The School Farm; The Training 
of the Teacher and the Characteristics of the Successful Teacher of Agriculture. 
In these chapters Mr. Hummel describes concisely and at the same time very 
clearly the general characteristics of the methods and material to be used in 
teaching agriculture in secondary schools. He approves of such work in the 
public high school, and also shows that a limited number of special secondary 
schools in a state may be advisable. 

In connection with the curriculum he presents a very excellent collection 
of the courses presented in secondary schools in different parts of our country, 
thus giving a very broad view of the general character of the work being done. 

The statements he makes in regard to methods are well chosen, but it is 
probable that he overemphasizes the lack of proper textbooks. Within the 
past two years a considerable number of very excellent texts have been placed 
on the market, and while it is true that these are not, perhaps, of the highest 
possible standard, yet they are serving the purpose very well indeed. 

It might have been well, in the chapter on Equipment, if a minimum list 
of general apparatus had been presented. 

The bibliography of reference books and helps is very excellent. 

The general treatment of the subject of live stock, poultry, and dairying 
is very good. The only criticism to be made is that a wrong idea in regard 
to the quantity of work in the subject of dairying may be conveyed by the 
book. The course outlined could be used in a special secondary school, but is 
probably too elaborate for the ordinary public high school. 



